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view which I have just indicated and in the study of the
facts which I have described that that history wins very
high philosophical importance and presents elements to
the student of society which he can find nowhere else;
for later colonial enterprises have been undertaken with
the help of steam and constant communication between
the colony and the mother-country, and so under condi-
tions of less complete isolation.    Our colonies consisted
of little groups, thrown on the coast of this continent
and left to find out how to carry on the struggle for
existence here, in ignorance of the geography, the cli-
mate, and other most essential facts, with very little
capital, and with only the most imperfect connection
with the mother-country from which they must expect
help   and   reinforcements.   It   is,  however,  just . this
isolation, with the necessity of self-adjustment to the
conditions, which gives interest and value to the story
of the colonies as social experiments.    It is a fact of
more importance than the story of dynasties and wars
that not a single permanent settlement could be made
on the territory now occupied by the United States
until more than a hundred years after Columbus dis-
covered America;  for it is a fact which at once proves
the folly of the notion that there is such a thing as a
"boon of nature,'* or that "land9* is a free gift from
nature of a thing useful to man.    Why did a hundred
men perish miserably when trying, in the sixteenth
century, to found a settlement on territory where now
seventy  million live in prosperity?   It  was  because
nature offers, not a boon but a battle; not a gift but
a task; and those men, with the means they possessed,
were not competent for the task or able to win the
battle.    Although the settlements at Jamestown, Plym-
outh, and Massachusetts Bay did not perish, the story